done with  thousands   of hands   is   the  happiest  dream  of
his life.
He described cluster $6wing as a new path in agriculture,
and he went on to talk about the cluster sowing of lucerne,
and about that wonderful branched wheat, with its hundred-
fold yield, which must., and will, also live in the Ukrainian
fields!
And I know that the wonderful branched wheat will
grow in the Ukrainian fields and produce a hundredfold
yield.
In one lecture he delivered, Kolesnik made buckwheat
the hero of his story. Yes, buckwheat!
When, it seems only the other day, millet was de-
clared to be the most hopeless of field plants, we remem-
ber that the reservation was made: "except buckwheat,
perhaps." "Except buckwheat. . . ?" To the people who
are today fighting for this new power over the land, this
Bounded like a challenge; and the challenge has been ac-
cepted.
And so, about buckwheat.
Kolesnik did not speak about the low, thin-stemmed,
pinkish buckwheat, but about dwarf trees, about "bouquets,"
like small copses. Concerning the buds on these bushes
he said that in the driest weather "they will feel approxi-
mately like a man resting under a lime tree on a hot
day." And he also said that it would be a good thing to
put beehives in the buckwheat fields, because vhen, as in
the ordinary way, the hives are kept away from the fields,
"by themselves," the bees get tired out from the long flights.
''Use up fuel,"  said somebody in the audience.
'That's right!"  agreed  Kolesnik.  "They use up fuel!"
And he went on to say that bees in buckwheat fields
do not sting; they are too busy to do that. The white, honey-
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